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| tion towards the Dead Sea. The brook Kedron | 


DAY, FIFTH MONTH, 23, 1842. 


NO. 36. 


“* The valley of Jehoshaphat, running from ‘* Between this and the tomb of Absalom, a 
north to south, forms the eastern boundary of|large door is cut in the rock, flanked by two 
Jerusalem, separating it from the Mount of| pillars of the simplest order, with two pilasters 
Olives, and, at the point of junction with the! at the corners. ‘This is known as the sepulchre 
valley of Hinnom, taking a southeasterly direc- | »f the apostle James. 

“The tomb of Absalom is sixteen feet 
flows through it; this is, even in rainy weather, | square. ‘Two pillars and four pilasters, with 
an insignificant rivulet; but at other times it is | Doric capitals, appear to support an architrave 
quite dry, and nothing is to be seen except its|on each side, which, however, is part of the 
narrow bed marking the line of the valley of|same rock with themselves; over these is a 
death. | heavy dome, surmounted by a top like a Chi- 

‘Proceeding northwards, under the eastern | nese pagoda. From the base to the architrave, 

wall of the city, we visited the fountain of Siloa, | the whole mass is cut out of the solid limestone, 





* Not far from the Bethlehem gate, on the | opposite to which, on the other side of Kedron, | which, as in the case of the tomb of Zacharias, 
west of the town, is the pool of Gihon, near|js a miserable village composed of huts and 


which, in a village of the same name, Solomon | grottoes, tenanted by Arabs. 


was anointed king by Zadok and Nathan.* 
This pool is one of the numerous reservoirs 
prepared by the early sovereigns of Judah for 





| 


The fountain is 
at the foot of Mount Moriah. A descent of 
some steps leads to it; and the water collected 
in the hollow of a rock is deep and clear. 


supplying the city with water, which was con- | far from this spot, the valley of Jehoshaphat 
veyed to it by an aqueduct that can still be| sends out a smal! branch in a westerly diree- 


traced. 
three valleys, encompassi-g Jerusalem on as 
‘ many sides ; and, proceeding first through that 
on the west, we passed a reservoir, sometimes 
called the pool of Bathsheba, though it did not 
exist in her days; for its position proves that 
it is the one made by Hezekiah, who ‘ stopped 
the upper water-course of Gihon, and broveht 
it straight down to the west side of the city of 
David :’t it appears, therefore, to be evidently 
the lower pool of Gihon, which Nehemiah, the 
son of Azbuk, repaired, and his namesake de- 
signates ‘ the pool that was made.’} ‘The super- 
fluous water from the upper reservoir is here 
arrested by a wall built across the narrow val- 
ley that bounds the city on’ the west; but the 
lower has no springs of its own; so that it is 
only after heavy rains that water is found in it. 

‘“‘ Beyond this, extending to the end of the 
valley, and into that of Hinnom, to the south 
of the city, are numerous‘sepulchres hollowed 
out of the rock. 

‘Turning the southeastern angle, we en- 
tered Tophet, or the valley of the son of Hin- 
nom.§ Just above us, to the left, on the part 
of Sion that is outside the city, appeared a 
mosque, which was originally a Christian 
church, said to be built over the room where 
our Lord celebrated the last supper. In the 
mosque is shown the sepulchre of David, who, 
instead *of being deposited without the walls, 
according to the custom prevalent among the 
Jews, ‘was buried in the city of David, the 
same is Sion.’ || 





* 1 Kings 1. 34. 

t Nehemiah 3. 16. 

§ Jerem. 19.6. Some have supposed that the valley 
of Hinnom was the same with the valley of Jehos- 
haphat, or one part of it. The author has adopted the 
name generally applied to the valley on the south of 
the city, without entéring into a discussion involving 


steat difficulties. {| 1 Kings 2. 10, and 2 Sam. 5. 7. 


+ 2 Chron. 32. 30. 











Hence we commenced the tour of the | tion, which runs immediately under the south- 


ern steep of Moriah. In this little valley, three 
minutes’ walk from the spring, is the muddy 
pool of Siloa, said to have received in former 
days a drain from the temple immediately | 
above it. ‘The water was used for all the pur- | 
poses of the sacred edifice, except for drinking ; 


oon and ealled after his own name.’* 


| has been cleared away all 1ound, so as to leave 
| it standing in olated grandeur. It is difficult 
| to form any thing like a consistent opinion as 
| to the age to which these sepulchres should be 


Not| referred ; but tradition attributes that bearing 


the name of Absalom to David’s unruly son, 
and supposes it to be the ¢ pillar’ which ‘ Ab- 
salom in his life-time reared up for himself in 
the king’s dale, to keep his ‘name in remem- 
Itis 
remarkable that neither in this, nor in the tomb 
of Zacharias, is there any apparent entrance ; so 
that both were either cenotaphs, as is not un- 
likely, or they were purposely closed in such 





and it. was customary among the Jews, on the! a manner as to conceal the original aperture, in 


last day of the feast, to draw it in golden ves- 
sels, and to carry it up to the temple. An allu- 
sion is made to this custom by the prophet 
Isaiah, when he says, *‘ Therefore with joy 
shall ye draw water out of the wells of salva- 
tion ;** and, perhaps, it was with similar refer- 
ence that our Lord, * In the last day, that great | 
day of the feast, (probably while the people 
were engaged in this very act,) stood and cried, 
saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink.’t ‘The foulness of the water | 
with which they slaked their spiritual thirst 
was aptly symbolized by that of the polluted 
and stagnant pool of Siloa, and formed a striking 
contrast to the pure and living stream with which 
the Saviour offered to supply them. 

‘« On the other side of the brook Kedron are 
the tombs of the patriarchs, two of which, un- 
like the majority of sepulchres in Judea, are 
structures above ground. ‘The first of these, 
called by the name of Zacharias, is a cube of 
about twenty feet, surmounted with a pyramidal 
top. Each side is ornamented with four semi- 
circular pilasters ; all, like the mass which they 
adorn, cut out of the solid rock, and still form- 
ing one stone. ‘The whole is a mixture of the 
Grecian and Egyptian styles, exhibiting, as 
has aptly been observed, ‘a link between the 
Pyramids and Parthenon.’ The exterior is 
now covered with the names of Jews; per- 
haps of those who are buried in the immediate 
vicinity. 


* Isaiah 12. 3. + John 7. 37. 


order that the sacred dust might remain undis- 
turbed. Probably our Lord had in view those 
noble monuments to the memory of the dead 
when he reproached the Scribes and Pharisees 
with * building the tombs of the prophets, and 
garnishing the sepulchres of the righteous,’ 
while by their sinful conduct they were draw- 
ing down upon themselves the guilt of « all the 


blood of blood shed upon the earth from the 


blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of 
Zacharias.’t 

‘* Behind the tomb of Absalom is the entrance 
to a fourth, called the sepulchre of Jehoshaphat, 
from which the valley derives its name. It is 
the last of these extraordinary monuments ; all 
of which so remarkably answer to the words of 
the writer of the book of Job, when he speaks 
of ‘ kings and counsellors of the earth, which 
built desolate places for themselves.’t 

‘* Between the tombs of the patriarchs and 
the brook Kedron is the favourite burial-ground 
of the Jews, who, still clinging to the land of 
their fathers, flock to Jerusalem from all parts 
of the world to lay their bones here, fulfilling 
by anticipation, as they strangely suppose, the 
command of Jehovah to the heathen; a com- 
mand which they conceive refers to the last 
judgment, and includes the whole human race ; 
‘ Let the heathen be wakened, and come up to 
the valley of Jehoshaphat: for there will I sit 
to judge all the heathen round about.§ The 





* 2 Sam. 18. 18. 
t Job 3. 14, 


+ Matt. 23. 29, 35. 
§ Joel 3. 12. 
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opinion entertained by Moslims that this shall | 
be the scene of final judgment is evidently bor-| 
rowed from the Jews. 

‘* Opposite this necropolis, in the wall that 
encloses the mosque of Omar, is the * golden| 
gate’ of the city, now built up because the 
Turks have a tradition that, if the Christians 
ever take Jerusalem, they will enter by that 
gate ; and conversely, that if they ever enter by 
that gate, they will take the city. 

‘* Beyond the tombs of the patriarchs, on the 
right hand side, at the foot of Olivet, is the 
garden of Gethsemane. It contains eight olive 
trees of great age ; though not referrible (as the 
Monks say they are) to the time of our Lord, 
since history assures us that Titus cut down 
every tree in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
The plot of ground, now called Gethsemane, 
is about fifty yards long and forty-five broad. 
Whether the limits be, or be not, defined with | 
perfect accuracy is a matter of minor import-| 
ance ; but there can-be no doubt, from the rela- 
tive position of the spot, and the uninterrupted 
transmission of its name, that it was in this| 
immediate vicinity, just beyond the brook | 
Kedron,* and at the foot of Olivet, that our| 
Lord underwent that portion of his sufferings | 
called by way of eminence his ‘ agony.’ 

‘‘ From the garden of Gethsemane we as- 
cended the Mount of Olives, and enjoyed a 
bird's-eye view of the city, whose prominent | 
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the scriptural description, in having only two 
porches. 


‘‘ As Christians are not permitted to enter 


| into the mosque of Omar, or within the sacred 


area in which it stands, they are debarred from 
minutely inspecting the site of the temple of 
Solomon, the most splendid and most honoured 
edifice the world ever saw; stil , they can take 
|a general survey of it from the roof of the 
| governor’s house, which abuts on the wall of 
\the enclosure, and commands a near view of 
‘the mosque. ‘This is a noble octagonal struc- 
| ture, surmounted by a dome, and standing on 
Mount Moriah, in the centre of a parallelogram, 
about five hundred yards in length, and three 
hundred in breadth. Some very large stones 
are said to be inserted in the lower part of the 
walls; their nature and size, which resemble 
those of the enormous masses of Baalbee and 
Palmyra, have led to the conjecture that they 
constituted part of the temple of Solomon ; for 
though, in the fulfilment of prophecy, not one 
stone of that edifice was left upon another, and 
though its foundations were actually submitted 
to the plough, yet it is unlikely that blocks of 
such dimensions should have been destroyed or 
removed; still less that, when such were near 
at hand, the builders of another fabric should 
have failed to make use of them. 

‘* When the traveller has visited the Mounts 
of Olivet and Moriah, the garden of Gethse- 








features, as seen thence, are the mosque of | 
Omar in the fore-ground, and the church of the 

Holy Sepulchre, on the more distant. hill of 
Acre. This mount is perhaps the most interest- 

ing locality in the world. The extent, posi- 

tion, and form of Jerusalem is so much altered, 

that it were difficult to prove any given spot of 
note now within its walls, except Moriah, to 

have been so in the days of our Lord: almost 
every thing else is changed ; but we may feel 

assured that Olivet is still in its main features 

the same as when our Saviour was wont to 

resort thither; when he uttered his solemn 

prediction regarding the destruction of Jerusa- 

lem and its hallowed fane; when, ‘ beholding 

the city, he wept over it,’ and when he ascend- 

ed thence to resume his glory.t It is a re- 

markable fact, that, amidst all the vicissitudes 

to which the country has been subjected, not 

only has the Mount of Olives retained the name 

by which it was known in the days of David,t 
but, likewise, that beautiful evergreen whence 
it derives its name and its perennial foliage. 

‘‘ Leaving the sacred mount, we crossed the 
brook Kedron on its only bridge, and passing 
over the stone whereon Stephen is said to have 
been martyred, re-entered the city by the gate 
that bears its name. It is to the north of the 
mosque of Omar ; adjoining which, a dry pool, 
of considerable size, is pointed out as the 
pool of Bethesda ;’§ it differs, however, from 


* John 18. 1, 2. 

+ The statement of St. Luke (24. 50, 51) that Jesus 
Jed his disciples “ out as far as Bethany, and while he 
blessed them he was parted from them,” has been sup- 
posed to prove that he did not ascend from the Mount 
of Olives; but it should be remembered that Bethany 
is itself at the foot of Olivet, almost, if not quite, on its 
slope ; and the same inspired writer, after speaking of 
the ascension, says (Acts 1, 12) “ Then returned they 
unto Jerusalem from the Mount called Olivet.” 

$2 Sam. 15. 40. § John 5. 2. 


mane, the valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, 
and the brook Kedron, he has seen nearly all 
the principal sacred places which convey to the 
mind those pleasurable sensations that mortal 
certainty alone can excite. He cannot now 
‘ walk about Sion, and go round about her, tell 
the towers thereof, mark well her bulwarks, 
and consider her palaces,’ with any confidence 
that he can identify a single object or a single 
spot that rendered the Holy City dear to the 
ancient Jew; nor can he regard her as any 
longer singularly ‘ beautiful for situation,’ much 
less as ‘ the joy of the whole earth.’ 

‘** Owing to the unsubdued state of the Arabs 
and their marauding habits, an excursion to 
Jordan and the Dead Sea involves considerable 
danger, and can be undertaken only under the 
protection of a large escort. About Easter, the 
Greek hajees annually make a pilgrimage to the 
sacred river, when they are accompanied by a 
body of Turkish cavalry. It is a great advan- 
tage to a traveller to attach himself to this cara- 
van, as he thus not only secures his own 
safety, but at the same time witnesses the most 
interesting assemblage of persons in the Holy 
Land. 

‘Having obtained permission from the 
mootesellim, or governor, of Jerusalem, to join 
his party, we mounted our horses an hour be- 
fore sunrise, and proceeded towards one of the 
southern gates of the city; but the rush of 
people was so violent that we were glad to 
escape the pressure, and accordingly pursued a 
circuitous route, making our exit on the oppo- 
site side, and rejoined the procession near the 
gate of St. Stephen. The cavalcade consisted 
of about 3000 Greek pilgrims from every part 
of the world where the oriental church has 
members, together with muleteers, camel- 
drivers, Turkish and Arab soldiers, and half a 
dozen Frank travellers, who swelled the num- 
ber to 5000. 





ees 


**On these oceasions every beast in Judea is 

put in requisition, and horses, donkeys, mules, 
ponies, and camels, flocking in from all quar- 
ters, throng Jerusalem for several previous 
days. Hundreds who cannot afford to ride, 
|having already bestowed on the priests the 
earnings of many years, trudge on foot; at 
first, briskly leading the way ; then merged in 
the equestrian cavalcade ; till, at length, they 
are worn out with fatigue, and their pilgrim 
slaves bring up the rear. A singular variety of 
costumes characterizes the barbarous Russian, 
the sportive Athenian, the patriotic islander, 
the Greek priest, the austere Armenian, the 
poor Copt, and the dark-skinned Syrian ; while 
all these blend picturesquely with the uniform 
of the Turkish and Arab cavalry, who gallop 
their well-trained horses up and down among 
the motley crowd, now urging them to full 
speed, and now suddenly curbing them with a 
rapidity that excites as much alarm a® adni- 
ration. 

** As this interesting train passed under the 
walls of Jerusalem, Mount Moriah and the 
mosque of Omar towered above; below, was 
the stony bed of Kedron in the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, with the tombs of Absalom, and 
Zacharias, and the cemetry of the ancient and 
modern sons of Israel. ‘The slope on which 
the protomartyr breathed out his life in prayer, 
the garden of Gethsemane, and the foot of 
Olivet, presented long lines of figures clad in 
pink and white, and more or less veiled, ac- 
cording to the prejudices of Christian, Jewish, 
or Mohammedan women ; for the whole female 
population of the city had gone out to see the 
pilgrim caravan. 

‘‘ The translucid atmosphere invested every 
object with a beauty not its own; while each 
spot, each tree, each stone, was hallowed by its 
position in a vicinity on which the Scriptures 
have stamped their interest, and eternity its 
import. It would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, ever to obliterate from the mind the im- 
pressions excited by this scene.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE ORNITHORHYNCHUS PARADOXUS. 


Having been much pleased with reading the 
notes on the Natural History and habits of this 
little animal, communicated by George Ben- 
nett to the Zoological Society of London, and 
published in their “ Transactions ;’’ we have 
made some extracts from them, thinking they 
would interest the readers of ‘*'The Friend.” 

This singular animal is a native of Australia, 
and has long been an object of debate and un- 
certainty to naturalists; its remarkable confor- 
mation and retired habits preventing their ob- 
taining much accurate information about its 
natural history ; the journey alluded to in the 
following extracts was made for the purpose 
of adding to what was heretofore known of the 
animal. Its external appearance will be best 
given in the words of Bennett; we will only 
add, that upon dissection, the structure of this 
anomalous creature bears well-marked affinities 
to the reptiles in some of its internal organs. 

The Ornithorhynchus is known to the colo- 
nists by the name of Water-Mole, from some 
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resemblance which it is supposed to bear to the! a light brown colour: they are situated rather | used their hard pointed sticks, and although the 
common European Mole, Talpa Europea, high up the head. ‘The external orifice of the | ground was firm, they sueceedéd as quickly as 
Linn.: by the native tribes at Bathurst and ears is situated near the upper part of the ex-| we could have done with our spades. ‘lhe 
Goulburn Plains, and in the Yas, Murrum- ternal angle of the eye. | method of laying open the burrow was by holes 
bidgee, and ‘Tumat countries, | universally} ‘The Ornithorhynchus has a peculiar fishy |dug above at certain distances. The holes 
found it designated by the name of Mallangong | smell, more especially when wet, which pro-| were opened at about four or five feet apart, a 
or Tambreet ; but the latter is more in use! bably proceeds from an oily secretion. ‘I'he | stick being passed up to ascertain the direction 
among them than the former. ‘aborigines use these animals as food: but it is| of the excavation. ‘The extent to which this 
The body of this singular animal is de- | no particular recommendation of them to say | burrow was continued up the bank in a serpen- 
pressed in form, and in some degree partakes that they are eaten by the native Australian, as| tine form was very great; and after a very 
of the characters of the Otter, the Mole, and the | nothing in the shape of provender comes amiss laborious task in exploring it, in consequence 
Beaver. It is covered by a fine long and thick |to him, whether it be snakes, rats, frogs, grubs, | of the great hardness of the ground, the termi- 
hair, underneath which is a finer short very |or the more delicate Opossum, Bandicoot and | nation was attained at a distance of thirty-five 
soft fur, resembling the two distinct kinds of| Flying Squirrel. feet from the entrance to the inhabited part. 
fur found in the Seal and Otter. On the ab- | The size of the Ornithorhynchus varies, but | Extensive as this may appear, burrows have 
domen, breast, and throat, the fur and hair are the males are usually found to be in a small| been found of even fifty feet in length. 
of a much finer quality, and of a more,silky|degree larger than the females: the average} On arriving at the termination of this very 
nature, than on the other parts of the billy of length I consider to be from one foot six inches | large burrow, they found two full-furred young 
the animal. In young specimens, the under|to one foot eight inches. ones, coiled up asleep, and they growled ex- 
surface of the tail, as well as the hind and fore} On examining the cheek-pouches or the | ceedingly at being exposed to the light of day. 
legs near the feet, is covered by a fine hair of a| stomachs of these animals, I always observed There were two, a male and female, of the 
beautiful silvery white appearance : this is lost, | the food to consist of river insects, very small | dimensions of ten inches from the extremity of 
however, in the adult, in which the under sur-| shell-fish, &c., which were constantly found | the beak to that of the tail. They had a most 
face of the tail is almost entirely destitute of comminuted and mingled with mud or gravel: | beautifully sleek and delicate appearance, and 
hair. ‘The tail is flat, broad, and incliring on| this latter might be required to aid digestion, as | seemed never to have left the burrow. The 
each side abruptly off at the termination, beyond|I never observed the food unmingled with it. | nest, if it may be so termed, consisted of dry 
which the long hairs project: on its upper sur-|‘The natives say that they also feed on river-| river-weeds, the epidermis of reeds, and small 
face the hair is longer and coarser than on any| weeds; but as [ have never seen any of that} dry fibrous roots, all strewed over the floor of 
other part of the body; it is destitute of that|description of food in their pouches, [ cannot} the cavity, which was of sufficient size to con- 





peculiar glossy appearance which adds so much 
to the beauty of the fur generally, and is also of 
a darker colour. 
animal in all the specimens I have seen, of 
whatever age, is a light black, varying in shades, 
according as it is seen in a stronger or weaker 
light: the under ‘short fur is grayish. ‘The 


i 


The colour of the fur of ~ 


confirm the correctness of the siatement. ‘The | 
young are fed at first by milk, and afterwards, 
when sufficiently old, by insects, &c., mingled 
with mud. 

I found, by measurement, that the distance 
of the entrance of a burrow which we opened 
froth the water’s edge was five feet: it was on 


whole of the under surface of the body is of a!a moderately steep bank, abounding with long 


ferruginous colour, varying in its intensity ac- 
cording to the age of the specimen. 

‘The legs of these animals are very short; the 
feet are pentadactyle and webbed. In the fore 
feet (which seem to have the greatest muscular 
power, and are in principal use both for bur- 
rowing and swimming,) the web extends a 
short distance beyond the claws, is loose, and 
falls back when the animal burrows: the fore 
feet are thus capable of great expansion. ‘The 
claws on the fore feet are strong, blunt, and 
well calculated for burrowing; and the two 
lateral are shorter than the three middle ones. 
The hind feet are short, narrow, turned back- 
wards, and when the animal is at rest have, like 
those of the Seal, some resemblance to a fin; 
their action is backwards and outwards. 

The head is rather flat; and from the mouth 
project two flat lips or mandibles, resembling 
the beak of a Shoveller Duck, the lower of 
which is shorter and narrower than the upper, 
and has its internal edges channelled with nu- 
merous sfrix, resembling in some degree those 
seen in the bill of a Duck. ‘The central portion 
of the mandibles is a bony continuation from 
the skull, and anteriorly and laterally a cartila- 
ginous substance, perfectly moveable, extends 
from the bony portion to the distance of three 
eighths of an inch. 

At the base of both the lower and upper 


wiry grass and shrubs, among which, and con- 

cealed by them, was the opening of the subter- 

ranean dwelling. ‘This burrow ran up the 

bank in a serpentine course, approaching nearer 

to the surface of the earth towards its termina- 

tion, at which part the nest is situated. This 

is sufficiently large to accommodate the old ani- 

mal and its young. ‘The whole extent of the | 
burrow, from the entrance to the termination, | 
I found by actual measurement to be twenty 

feet. 


tain the mother and her young. ‘The animal, 
it may here be observed, has from one to four 
young ones at a time, but the most usual num- 
ber is two. 

When awakened and placed on the ground 
they moved about, but did not make such wild 
attempts to escape as we had observed in the 
old ones when caught. It was rather a subject 
of surprise to us that we had not captured the 
old one, or at all events noticed its escape ; but 
not long after the blacks captured a female on 
the bank not far distant from the burrow, 
which was no doubt the mother of the. young 
which we had just before taken. The old 
specimen was in a ragged and wretchedly poor 
condition ; her fur was rubbed in several places ; 
the hind claws were also rubbed and wounded ; 
and she seemed to be in a very weak state. 
The milk that could be expressed from the 


The burrows have one entrance, usually | glands was but trifling in quantity; and in the 


about the distance of a foot from the water's 
edge, and another under the water, communi- 
eating. with the interior by an opening just 
within the upper entrance. It is no doubt by 
this entrace under the water that the animal 
seeks refuge within its burrow when it is seen 
to dive, and not to rise again to the surface ; and 
when the poor hunted quadruped is unable to 
enter or escape from the burrow by the upper 
aperture, it makes a’second effort by its river 
entrance. 

I left Yas on the 23d of December, and ar- 
rived at Lansdown Park, the estate of Mr. 
Bradley, at Goulburn Plains, on the 24th. On 
the 28th of December, with a small party of 
aborigines, we visited a very beautiful part of 
the Wollondilly river, which passes near this 
estate, and which has the native name of Koroa. 


mandibles is a transverse loose fold or flap of|It was a noble sheet of water, extending to 


the integument, always similar in colour to the 
skin covering the mandibles, that is to say, of a 
dull dirty grayish black in the upper, and white 
or mottled in the lower. 


The eyes are very small, but brilliant, and of| which had been discovered. 


some distance, and abounded in Musk, black, 
and other kinds of Ducks, as well as in various 
descriptions of water-fowl. We proceeded to 
explore the burrow of an Ornithorhynchus 
The aborigines 


mother of these young animals such would 
have been expected to be the case, for they 
appeared fully capable of feeding upon a more 
substantial diet. ‘This old specimen died at 
Mittagong, on my way to Sidney, on the Ist 
of January, 1833. 

I arrived with the little family of Ornitho- 
rhynchi safe at Sidney, and as they survived 
for some time, an opportunity was afforded me 
of observing their habits. The Jittle animals 
appeared often to dream of swimming, as I 
have frequently seen their fore-paws in move- 
ment as if in the act. If I placed them on the 
ground during the day, they ran about seeking 
some dark corner for repose; but when put in 
a dark corner or in a box, they huddled them- 
selves up as soon as they became a little recon- 
ciled to the place, and went to sleep. I found 
that they would sleep on a table, sofa, or indeed 
in any place; but if permitted, would always 
resort to that in which they had previously 
been accustomed to repose. Still, although for 
days together they would sleep in the place 
made up for them, yet, on a sudden, from some 
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unaccountable caprice, they would shift their | but all their movements in this respect were so 
resting-place, and seek repose behind a box | very irregular that no just conclusions could be 
or in some dark corner in preference to their | drawn, further than that they were both night 
former habitation. ‘They usually reposed side | and day animals, preferring the cool and dusky 
by side like a pair of furred bails, and awful| evening to the heat and glare of noon. ‘This 
little growls issued from them when disturbed ; | habit was not confined to the young specimens, 
but when very sound asleep they might be | for the old ones were equally irregular, some- 
handled and examined with impunity. One| times sleeping all the day, and becoming lively 
evening both the animals came out about dusk, | at night, and sometimes the reverse. I have 
went as usual and ate food from the saucer, and | often found one asleep, and the other running 
then commenced playing one with the other | about at the same period of the day, the male 
like two puppies, attacking with their mandi-/ alone first leaving the nest, and the female re- 


bles, and raising the fore-paws against each 
other. 


would expect it to rise again and renew the 
combat, it would commence scratching itself, 


its. antagonist looking on and waiting for the | 


sport to be renewed. When running they are 
exceedingly animated, their little eyes glisten, 
and the orifices of their ears contract and dilate 
with rapidity: if taken into the hands at this 
time for examination, they struggle violently 
to escape, and their loose integuments render it 
difficult to retain them. ‘Their eyes being 
placed so high on the head, they do not see 
objects well in a straight line, and consequently 


In the struggle one would get thrust 
down, and at th: moment when the spectator 


maining asleep: he would, after feeding and 
running about for a short time, return, curl 
|himself up, and sleep, and then the female 
would leave in her turn. Although, however, 
they frequently left thus alternately, at other 
times they would suddenly go out together. 
One evening, when both were running about, 
the female uttered a squeaking noise, as if 
calling to her companion, which was in some 
| part of the room behind the furniture, and was 
| invisible 5 he immediately answered her in a 
similar note; and noting the direction from 
which the answer to her signal came, she ran 
at once to the place where he had secreted 
himself, 





run against every thing in the room during their) It was very ludicrous to see the uncouth 
perambulations, spreading confusion among all | little animals open their mandible-like lips and 
the light and readily overturnable articles. 1 | yawn, stretching out the fore-paws, and extend- 
have occasionally seen them elevate the head} ing the webs of the fore feet to their utmost 
as if to regard objects above or around them. | expansion. 
Sometimes I have been able to enter into play| _|t often surprised me how they contrived to 
with them, by scratching and tickling them | reach the summit of a book-case, or any other 
with my finger; they seemed to enjoy it ex-| elevated piece of furniture. This was at last 
ceedingly, opening their mandibles, biting play-| discovered to be effected by the animal sup- 
fully at the finger, and moving about like pup-| porting its back against the wall, and placing 
pies indulged wi: similar treatment. As well|the feet against the book-case, and thus, by 
as combing their fur to clean it when wet, I| means of the strong cutaneous muscles of the 
have also seen them peck it with their beak (if| back and the claws of the feet, contriving to 
the term may be allowed) as a Duck would|reach the top very expeditiously. ‘They per- 
clean its feathers. Between this and the comb-| formed this mode of climbing often, so that I 
ing of the hind feet, it is interesting to see them | had frequent opportunities of witnessing the 
engaged in the operations of the toilet, by which | manner in which it was done. 
their coats acquire an increased clean and glossy| The food I gave them was bread soaked in 
appearance. When I placed them in a pan of| water, chopped egg, and meat minced very 
deep water, they were eager to get out after} small: although at first I presented them with 
being there for only a short time; but when the | milk, they did not seem to prefer it to water. 
water was shallow, with a turf of grass placed| ‘These interesting animals lived but a short 
in one corner, they enjoyed it exceedingly.|time in captivity, dying in about five weeks 
They would sport together, attacking one an-| after they were taken. 
other with their mandibles, and roll over in the 
water in the midst of their gambols ; and would 
afterwards retire, when tired, to the turf, where Bi 
they would lie combing themselves. It was 
most ludicrous to observe these uncouth-look- 
ing little beasts running about, overturning and Re as 
seizing one another with their mandibles, and padi: x OR RISD. .. 
then in the midst of their fun and frolic coolly| This view was taken from Zerin, a little 
inclining to One side, and scratching themselves | town (but no mean one, as will appear) ‘+ stand- 
in the gentlest manner imaginable. After the|ing upon the brow of a very steep rocky de- 
cleaning operation was concluded, they would | scent of 100 feet or more towards the N. E., 
perambulate the room for a short time, and then | where the land sinks off at once into a great 
seck repose. They seldom remained longer | fertile valley ranning down E. 8. E. along the 
than ten or fifteen minutes in the water at aj/northern wall of the mountains of Gilboa; 
time. while on the other, or north-eastern side, the 
At first I was inclined to consider them as} ground slopes gradually upwards to the base 
nocturnal animals, but I afterwards found that| of the mountain of Duhy, the little Hermon. 
their time of leaving their resting-place was| ‘This deep plain, thus enclosed between the 
exceedingly irregular, both during the day and] ranges of Gilboa and little Hermon, is about 
night. ‘They seemed, however, more lively, | an hour in breadth ; and below Zer’in continues 
and more disposed to ramble about the room| down quite to the plain of the Jordan at Beisan. 
after dark, generally commencing about dusk;| * Zer’in lies comparatively high. It has a 
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most magnificent site for a city; which, bein 
itself thus a conspicuous object in every part, 
would naturally give its name to the whole re. 
gion. There could be little question, that in 
and around Zer’in, we had before us the city, 
the plain, the valley, and the fountain, of the an- 
cient Jezreel. The identity of this place with 
Jezreel was recognised by the Crusaders, who 
gave it the name of Parvum Gerinum; but 
they remark also that it was called Zaraein; 
and describe it as situated near the western end 
of Mount Gilboa, and commanding a wide 
prospect on the east to the mountain of Gilead, 
and on the west to Carmel. 

** Jezreel is first mentioned as belonging to 
the tribe of Issachar; and it constituted after. 
wards a part of the kingdom of Ishbosheth, 
It beeame more notorious under Ahab and 
Jezebel, who, though residing at Samaria,‘had a 
palace here; and it was to enlarge the grounds 
of this palace, that the king desired the vine- 
yard of Naboth, and gave occasion fer the 
tragic story of the latter. In the retributions 
of divine Providence, the same place became 
the scene of the massacre of Jezebel herself, 
her son Joram, and all the house of Ahab, by 
the hand of Jehu. Still later, Jezreel is al- 
luded to by the prophet Hosea; and we find 
the name in the book of Judith under the 
Greek form Esdrelom. In the days of Euse- 
bius and Jerome, it was still a large village, 
called Esdraela ; and the Bourdeaux pilgrim in 
the same age mentions it as Stradela. 

‘** At the present day, Zer’in has perhaps 
somewhat more than twenty houses ; but they 
are nearly in ruins, and the place contains few 
inhabitants. ‘The principal mark of antiquity 
we saw, was a sarcophagus with sculptured 
ornaments, lying on the left of our path just as 
we entered the village. Other travellers speak 
of more. There is a square tower of some 
height, partly in ruins; from the several win- 
dows of which we enjoyed a splendid view of 
the adjacent country in all directions. 

‘* Leaving the town at half past seven o'clock, 
we descended in a direction nearly east to the 
fountain below the village. ‘The water is co- 
pious and good; not gushing out in one large 
fountain, but flowing up through the gravel in 
various places, and running off in many little 
rills to form a small brook below. We were 
told that this fountain in former times became 
dry every summer, and at length dried up 
wholly ; but the public spirited Husein Abdel 
Hady, had caused it to be again opened about 
four years previously, by digging down till the 
water flowed, and then filling in loose gravel ; 
so that now the water never fails. From this 
circumstance it bears the name of Ain el- 
Meiyiteh, ‘ The Dead Fountain,’ 

‘From here we proceeded down the valley 
8. E. 20’ to Ain Jalud, a very large fountain, 
flowing out from under a sort of cavern in the 
wall of conglomerate rock, which here forms 
the base of Gilboa. The water is excellent; 
and issuing from crevices in the rocks, it spreads 
out at once into a fine limpid pool, forty or fifty 
feet in diameter, in which great numbers of 
small fish were sporting. From the reservoir, 
a stream sufficient to turn a mill flows off east- 
ward down the valley. ‘There is every reason 
to regard this as the ancient fountain of Jezreel, 
where Saul and Jonathan pitched before their 
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last fatal battle ; and where, too, in the days of ‘consult the Sorceress. ‘T'he battle took place | 


the Crusades, Saladin and the Christians suc-|next day; the men of Israel fled from before 


cessively encamped. ‘The presence of fish in 


the fountain, probably gave rise to the story of Gilboa; and Saul and his three sons were 


its furnishing a miraculous supply for the whole 
Christian army during several days. Having 
breakfasted at the fountain, we set off again at 
8h. 55’, bending our steps towards Solam, on 
our way to Nazareth. ‘The place was not visi- 
ble here in the deep valley, nor was there any 
direct path leading to it. We struck off through 
the open fields in a direction about north. ‘The 
soil of this plain is exceedingly fertile. Our 
guide took us directly through several fields of 
grain, where his donkey and our mules cropped 
their fill in passing. 

**Solam lies on the declivity at the western 
end of Duhy, over against Zer’in, but higher ; 
and having the deep broad valley of Jezreel 
between, and overlooking the whole western 
plain to Carmel. ‘The village is small and 
dirty, lying upon a steep slope, with a small 
fountain. hardly sufficient for he wants ot 
the inhabitants. ‘The people were civil and 
friendly. 

‘* Although we could now find no remains of 
antiquity about the village, yet there is little 
room for doubt, that it is the ancient Shunem 


=! the tribe of Issachar, where the Philistines 


encamped before Saul’s last battle. From the 
same place, apparently, Abishag the Shuna- 
mite was brought to the ancient David; and 
here it was, probably, that Elisha often lodged 
in the house of the Shunamitish woman, and 
afterwards raised her son from the dead. Euse- 
bius and Jerome describe it in their day, as a 
village lying five Roman miles from Mount 
Tabor towards the southern quarter, and they 
write the name already Sulem. ‘The crusaders 
also speak of Suna on the S. W. side of the 
litle Hermon; but from that time onwards, 
the name I helieve nowhere occurs, until we 
find it upon the map of Jacotin in the present 
century. In A. D. 1822, the village was seen 
by Berggren ; but although since then various 
travellers have taken it in their route, yet it has 
been recognised as Shunem, only within the 
last three or four years. 

‘**As we here at Solam took leave of the val- 
ley of Jezreel, this may be a proper place to 
bring together what remains to be said upon 
that valley. 

‘«* This great valley is celebrated in Scripture 
history, for the remarkable victory of Gideon, 
and the last fatal overthrow of Saul. The 
Midianites, the Amalekites, and the children of 
the east had come over Jordan and pitched in 
the valley of Jezreel ; and Gideon had gathered 
the Israelites of the northern tribes together 
and encamped at the well of Herod, probably 
on Mount Gilboa; since the host of Midian 
was beneath him in the valley. Here Gideon 
went down to the host, and heard the dream ; 
and then, with his three hundred men, attacked 


the Philistines, and fell down slain in Mount} 


found among the dead. ‘The Philistines cut! 
off his head, stripped the dead body, and then | 
fastened it to the wall of Beth-shean. ‘Thus 
in the language of David’s pathetic elegy: 
‘ The beauty of Israel was slain upon thy high | 
places !’ and hence the curse upon the scene of | 
slaughter: ‘ Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there 
be no dew, neither rain upon you, nor fields of 
offering.’ 

** We left Solam at 103 o’clock for Nazareth ; 
our road passing at first along the western end 
of the mountain of Duhy on high ground. 
The general direction to Nazareth is a little 
west of north. After some 20', we began to 
turn the N. W. corner of the mountain, where 
an arm of the plain gradually opened upon 
us, running up between the little Hermon and 
Mount Tabor. At 11} o’clock the latter for 
the first time rose upon our view in the N. E. 
an hour or more distant, a fine round mountain, 
presenting (as here seen) the appearance of a 
segment of a sphere, sprinkled with old oaks 
to its very summit, and realising in its graceful 
form and beauty all that I had been led to an- 
ticipate respecting it. Yet it seemed not so 
lofty as has usually been represented ; and, on 
this side it is surrounded and shut in by other 
mountains of nearly equal altitude. It stands 
out almost insulated upon the plain, being con- 
nected with the hills in the N. W. onlfby a 
low ridge. Across this ridge on the left of 
Tabor, we could here again see the lofty peak 
of the distant Hermon ; and could now distin- 
guish the ice upon its summit glittering in the 
mid-day sun. 

** We now descended gradually to cross the 
arm of the plain before us. At11h. 40’ there 
was a large dry water-course coming from the 
right; and at 11h. 55’ another, apparently the 
bed of the main stream of this part of the 
plain, coming from the direction of Mount 
Tabor. But in this season of drought, not one 
drop of water did we meet with in all the great 
plain, except in the valley of Jezreel. | Hav- 
ing crossed this portion of the plain and ascended 
the northern heights, 1} o’clock} brought us 
to the brow of the valley, or basin, in which 
Nazareth is situated; from which point de- 
scending gradually, we reached the town at 
13 o’clock, and encamped among the olive- | 
trees ; just above the public fountain, known as 
that of the Virgin. 

‘The town of Nazareth, called in Arabic 
en-Nasirah, lies upon the western side of a 
narrow oblong basin, extending about from S. 
S. W. to N. N. E., perhaps 20’ in length by 
8’ or 10’ in breadth. ‘The houses stand on the 
lower part of the slope of the western hill; 
which rises steep and high above them. To- 
wards the north the hills are less high ; on the 





and miraculously routed the whole host of|E. and S. they are low. In the 8S. E. the 


Midian. Against Saul, the Philistines came 
up and pitched in Shunem (Solam), and Saul 
and all Israel pitched in Gilboa ; afterwards the 
Philistines are said to be at Aphek, ia the Is- 
raelites ata fountain in Jezreel, doubtless the 
present Ain Jalud. Forsaken of God and in 
the depth of his despair, Saul now crossed 
over the ridge of little Hermon to Endor, to 


basin contracts and a valley runs out narrow 
and winding apparently to the great plain. 
The houses of the town are in general well 
built of stone. They have only flat terraced 
roofs, without the domes so common in Jeru- 
salem and the south of Palestine. 

‘* We called soon on Abu Nasir, an Arab 
Greek christiat-of Nazareth, who had formerly 


spent some time in Beirut. He had there be- 
come acquainted with the American Missiona- 
ries, and taken great interest in their schools. 
We found him now in his open shop in one of 
the streets, a mild, friendly, intelligent man ; 
he welcomed us very kindly, and pressed us 
much to take up our quarters*in his house, 
which we declined. He afterwards was ex- 
ceedingly attentive, and devoted much of his 
time tous. We found here likewise, Elias, a 
young man of the place, who had been for 
three years a pupil in the school of the English 
Missionaries in Cairo. {Abu Nasir stated the 
number of taxable men in Nazareth to be 780. | 
This implies a population of about 3000 souls. 

** We had not come to Nazareth as pilgrims 
to the holy places, pointed out in legendary 
tradition. Yet we now repaired to the Latin 
Convent, accompanied by Elias; not because 
it is said to cover the spot where the Virgin 
lived, but as being a point of some notoriety in 
the modern history of the country ; or rather, 
as having been visited by many travellers. 
The monks had put themselves in quarantine, 
in consequence of the recent death, by plague, 
of the physician of Duke Maximilian, of Ba- 
varia, within their walls. We entered and 
crossed the spacious court, intending to visit 
the garden, but it was now closed. Finding 
the door of the church open, we went in, it was 
the hour of vespers, and the chanting of the 
monks, sustained by the deep mellow tones of 
the organ, which came upon us unexpectedly, 
was solemn and affecting. ‘The interior of the 
church is small and plain, with massive arches ; 
the walls around were hung with damask stuff, 
striped with blue, producing a rich effect; in- 
deed the whole impression transported me 
back to Italy. A barrier was laid across the 
floor, not very far from the entrance, as a warn- 
ing to persons from without not to advance 
further; and a similar precaution was taken to 
prevent the hangings along the walls from 
being touched. ‘Towards the grand altar the 
floor is raised, and there is an ascent to it by 
steps. Under this is the grotto, where, as the 
story goes, the Virgin once lived; here the 
Latins say Mary received the salutation of the 
angel, and the church thence takes the name of 
the Annunciation. This grotto is now a chapel, 
and over it, according to the Catholic legend, 
once stood the house, which afterwards, to 
escape contamination from the Muhammedans, 
wandered away through the air to Loretto, 
in Italy, stopping for a time in Dalmatia or 
Illyria. 

‘From the convent we went to the little 
Maronite church. It stands quite in the S. W. 
part of the town, under a precipice of the hill, 
which here breaks off in a perpendicular wall 
forty or fifty feet in height. We noticed several 
other similar precipices in the western hill 
around the village. Some one of these, per- 
haps that by the Maronite church, may well 
have been the spot, whither the Jews led Jesus 
‘unto the brow of the hill whereon the city was 
built, that they might cast him down headlong; 
but he, passing through the midst of them, 
went his way.’ 

‘** The monks have chosen for the scene of 
this event, the Mount of the Precipitation, so 
ealled; a precipice overlooking the plain of 
Esdraelon, nearly two miles south by east of 
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Nazaseth. Among all the legends that have been | ‘Since it hath pleased the Lord to remove| mansion of glory; and that we may follow 
fastened on the Holy Land, I know of no one | from us our ancient and worthy friend, we can-|such worthy men’s examples, so long as we 
more clumsy than this; which pre-supposes, | not well but give some account of his faithful-| remain here, viz., such as follow Christ under 
that in a popular and momentary tumult, they | ness and good service amongst us. We believe | the daily cross, in true humility and self-denial, 
should have had the patience to lead off their| he was careful not to give any just occasion of|as this our beloved friend did, with many 
victin to an hour’s distance, in order to do| offence to Friends or others. He was cleur,|}others who are gone before, is the hearty and 
what there was an equal facility for doing near | plain, and sound in his testimony, and of a good | sincere desire of your friend and brother in the 
athand. Besides, the hill on which Nazareth | understanding. He travelled several journeys | Lord, John Richardson.” 
stands, is not a precipice overlooking the plain|in Truth’s service, while he was of ability of 
of Esdraelon ; but it is this western hill, a good | body. He held his integrity to the end, and 
hour distant from that plain. Indeed, such is | died in good unity with Friends.” 
the intrinsic absurdity of the legend, that the| John Richardson's testimony “ concerning 
monks themselves now-a-days, in order to!our worthy friend and brother, Luke Cock,” 
avoid it, make the ancient Nazareth to have | shows the estimation in which that clear-sight- 
been near at hand on the same mountain. ed minister held him, It is a plain and honest 
** That precipice was doubtless selected, be-| tribute, befitting the occasion. John says— 
cause it forms a striking object as seen from} ‘* He was a ministe: near thirty-seven years. 
the plain; but the legend seems not to go fur- 


The following quaint, but instructive ser- 
mon, preached by Luke, considerably more 
than 100 years ago, has been preserved as 
nearly in his own language as could be recol- 
lected, 

** Necessity, friends, outstrips the law. Ne- 
cessity has made many people go by the weep- 
ing cross. I am afraid there are some here that 
have never known agoing by the weeping 
I have heard him say, before he came to the|cross! I remember | was once travelling 
ther back than the time of the Crusades. knowledge of the Truth, he bore the character | through Shrewsbury, and my guide said to me, 

6th month, 17th.—* After breakfast | walked | of the greatest singer, viz., of irreligious, vain |* I'll show thee the weeping cross.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
out alone to the top of the hill over Nazareth, | songs, in all that part of the country where he | said I, ‘thou needest not; I have borne it a 
where stands the neglected Wely of Neby|lived. He sung then the Babylonian song, by | great while.’ Now this place that he showed 
Isma’il. Here, quite unexpectedly, a glorious | the muddy waters thereof; but having drank of | me, was four lanes’ end. I remember when I 
prospect opened on the view. ‘The air was/the brooks of Shiloh, that run softly into the/first met with my Guide that had me this 
perfectly clear and serene ; and I shall never| newly converted soul, he could sing and re-| way, he first led me into a lane, a very cross 
forget the impression I received, as the enchant-| joice in the Lord Jesus Christ. And although | one, where I was to speak the truth from my 
ing panorama burst suddenly upon me. ‘There | he met with many trials and great tribulations, | heart; before I used to swear, and lie too, for 
Jay the magnificent plain of Esdraelon, or at| he witnessed his robes washed, and in a good|gain. Nay then, said I to my Guide, | mun 
least all its western part; on the left was seen | degree made white, in the blood of the Lamb, | leave thee here, if thou lead me up this Jane. ‘o> 
the round top of Tabor over the intervening} being, by the good hand and arm of strength|can never follow thee; /’se be ruined of the 
hills, with portions of the little Hermon and |and salvation, brought through all his troubles, | butcher’s trade if 1 mu’nt lie for gain ;—and 
Gilboa, and the opposite mountains of Samaria, | and set as upon Mount Sion, where he could | here I lost my Guide. And then I filled with 
from Jenin westwards to the lower hills ex-|sing a new song, the song of Moses and of the| sorrow, and went buck to the weeping cross ; 
tending towards to Carmel; then came the long | Lani , and I said, if I can but find my good Guide 
line of Carmel itself, with the convent of Elias} ‘* Being called into the work of the ministry, | again, I'll follow him, lead me whither he will. 
on its northern end, and Haifa on the shore at} he bore a sound and living testimony for the|So here I found my Guide again, and began to 
its foot. In the west lay the Mediterranean, | ‘T'ruth, which was greatly edifying to Friends. | follow him up this lane, and tell truth fiom my 
gleaming in the morning sun, seen first far in the | It being my lot to follow him in several parts| heart. I had been nought but beggary and 
south to the left of Carmel; then interrupted by | of England and Ireland, I heard a good account| poverty, and now I began to thrive of my 
that mountain, and again appearing on its right,|of him; Friends speaking very lovingly and | trade, and got to the end of this lane, though 
so as to include the whole bay of Akka, and the | tenderly concerning him, greatly desiring to see| with some difficulty. But now my Guide 
coast stretching far north to a point [but little | him again. ‘ re) began to lead me up another lane, harder than 
west of north]. Akka itself was not visible,| ‘* He was cautious not to minister, until he/the first, which was, to bear my testimony in 
being hidden by intervening hills. Below, on| evidently felt ‘Truth to open his way. He/using plain language. This was very hard ; 
the north, was spread out another of the beau-| was a good example to Friends, in duly and /| yet, | said to my Guide, take my feeble pace, 
tiful plains of Northern Palestine, called el-But- diligently attending meetings. A just man, a/ I'll follow as fast as I can; don’t outstretch me, 
tauf; it runs from E. to W., and its waters are | good neighbour, free in conversation, but solid | prithee! So, by degrees, I got up this lane. 
drained of westward through a narrow valley, | and instructive. In his supplication to the Lord, | But now I was led up a third lane, and it was 
to the Kishon (el-Mukutta) at the base of Car-| he had great access to that river which makes|harder still; to bear my testimony against 
mel. On the southern border of this plain, | glad the city of God. tithes. My wife not being convinced, I said 
the eye rested on a large village near the foot! ‘+A little before his change I visited him ;|to my Guide, nay! I doubt I can never follow 
of an isolated hill, with a ruined castle on the| when he expressed his mind to me in these) up here! but don’t leave me, but take my pace, 
top; this was Sefurieh, the ancient Sepphoris | words : ‘J am confined at home through age|TI prithee, for I mun rest me. So I travelled 
or Diocaesarea. Beyond the plain el-Buttauf, | «nd weakness, and cannot get to see Friends, | hard a great while, till my wife urged, ‘ we'se 
long ridges running from E. to W., rise one| and to meetings, as I could wish ; but the Lord |all be ruined; what! art thou gone start mad 
higher than another, until the mountains of| hath been great in his goodness to me, by com- | to follow these silly Quakers?’ Here I stag- 
Safed overtop them all, on which that place is | forting and refreshing my soul with his living] gered and eried, and begged of my Guide to 
seen, ‘a city set upon a hill.’ Further to-| presence; and my mind is much with Abraham, | stay and take my pace :—till, presently, my 
wards the right is a sea of hills and mountains, | Isaac and Jacob; the prophets and apostles ;| wife was convinced! ‘ Well now,’ says she, 
backed by the higher ones beyond the lake of| sufferers and martyrs for Christ’s sake; with|* follow thy Guide, let come what will come ; 
Tiberias, and in the N. E. by the majestic|®" innumerable company of angels, and the|the Lord has done abundance for us, we'll trust 











Hermon with its icy crown. spirits of just men made perfect; and I hope|in Him.’ Nay, now, thought I, I'll to my 
(To be continued.) in a little time to be with them forever.’ Guide again. I said to him, I'll follow thee 
— ‘I thought he spoke these words in that)freely. So I got to the end of this lane pretty 


; weightiness and sweetness of mind and spirit, } cheerfully. 
For “ The Friend.” : e . leav . rt : 
that it would not be well to leave them in ob-} * Now, friends, be careful to keep up your 


LUKE COCK. livion. testimonies in this town; tell truth from the 
That honest-hearted follower of his erucified| ‘* Much might be said concerning this man} heart; gpeak the plain language ; and maintain 


and risen Lord, Luke Cock, died on the 29th|of God, our beloved friend and brother in| the vestimony to the free ministry. ‘Though 
of the tenth month, 1740, aged about 83 years. | Christ, and fellow-labourer with us in the gos-| you have an opportunity to make something to 
He was a member of Gisborough Monthly |pel of peace and salvation. But now he is| yourselves, yet remember Gehazi.’’ (Here 
Meeting, England, which gave forth the fol-| removed from us, to our great loss, but, with-| Luke repeated much of the account of Naa- 
lowing very brief memorial concerning him :— | out doubt, to his everlasting gain and rest, in a|man.) A comparison simply comes up, 
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THE FRIEND. 
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concerning an ox; I don’t remember I ever heard | less, we might hope the advantage would make | weighed their actions, stayed their minds, con- 
it before. I doubt you know not what it means. | amends for that part of self-denial. ‘here we | demned their disobedience, changed their hearts, 
But you have heard of an ox aint you? Do) often hear a more reaching sermon in a few | justified their faithfulness, counselled in difli- 
you not know what it is? Its a creature put to| broken words, than the most elegant in the | culties, unveiled and discovered the world and 
the yoke; it sometimes draws, and sometimes | pulpit, especially from two sorts of experienced | the false church, and gave them the light of the 
holds ; and so must you, sometimes draw and | preachers, sinners repenting, and saints tri- knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
sometimes hold. But, I mun read you a little|umphing. ‘There we hear all agreeing, in one | Jesus Christ; for whose sake they suffered the 
more out of my journal. Bide my din a bit|}common prayer, ‘Oh let me die the death of | loss of all, and followed Him in the regenera- 


pray; youse have it for naught. I'll be con-|the righteous, and let my latter end be like | tion and self-denial, and are 


entered with 


tent with a little buttermilk and bread, when |his.”” ‘There we may hear men declaring | him into that rest which remaif8 for the people 


this meeting is over, if you'll bide my din a| 
bit! And now to my journal. My Guide led) 
me up ‘another lane, more difficult than the | 
former, which was to bear testimony to that} 
Hand that had done all this for me. ‘This was) 
a hard one, I thought I zoud ne’er have seen the | 
end of it. 1 was eleven years all but one month 
in it. Here I began to go on my hands and | 
knees, and creep under hedges I ne’er forgot 
since, nor I hope ne’er shall. I would fain} 
think its almost impossible to fail now ;—but, 
let him that thinks he stands, take heed lest he 
fall. 1 thought to have had a watering, but 
you straggle sear. I cannot get you together, 
we mun have no more watering to-night. So 
I mun leave every one to your own Guide.” 





: For “ The Friend.” 
SUPPORT IN THE HOUR OF DEATH. 


My attention was recently attracted to one of 
the volumes of “ Piety Promoted,” and re- 
flecting upon the efforts of some to lessen the 
confidence, which the members have always 
had in the soundness of the doctrines, held and 
promulgated by the Founders of the Society, it 
appeared to me it would be well for many, 
were they more familiar with the peaceful 
and triumphant deaths, which closed the pain- 
ful and valuable labours of those eminent ser- 
vants of Christ. It may be very easy for some 
while in health, to call in question the Scriptural 
correctness of their views, but when death ap- 
pears, the query may be sounded in their ears, 
who hath required this at thy hand, attended 
with the awful apprehension, that they have 
been the means of unsettling and distracting the 
children in the Lord’s family, turning them | 
aside from the cross of Christ, and depriving 
them of that peace which is only found in 
bearing it faithfully after their Lord and Master. 
The following abstract of a preface to one of | 
the volumes of “ Piety Promoted” contains 
some reflections which may be profitable to 
theoretical Christians, as well as to those who, 
though often faint and weary, are pursuing 
the straightforward course of dedication and 
obedience to the Lord’s will:— 


“Although the short accounts which are 
given of the labours, travels, and good conver- 
sation of these precious servants and handmaids 
of the Lord, are very inviting as well as in- 
structive, in showing forth the excellency of 
the Grace of God, by which they came to be 
what they were, and that arm of power where- 
by they were supported in many tribulations ; 
yet the main intention of the work is to send 
us to the house of mourning, which is better 
than to go to the house of rejoicing, that we 
may learn so to live as to be prepared to die 
and enter upon an eternal state. If death-beds 
were more frequented, and places of recreation 


what they really believe, often very different | of God.” 

from what they formerly professed ; and many | Among other impressive and instructive ac- 
come to have a better religion upon their death | counts, this volume relates that William Robin- 
bed than all their life before. ‘There we may |son, when about to be executed for his faith- 
hear those who have been pleading for sin, | fulness to the Lord and his trath, addressing 
now crying out against it as the sting of death | the spectators, declared, that they suffered not 
—those who have grieved, resisted, and mocked \as evil doers, but as those who testified and 
the Holy Spirit, now seeking for strength and | manifested the truth; and this was the day of 
comfort from it—those who have depended too | their visitation; therefore he desired them to 
much upon outward observations, now looking | mind the light of Christ of which they testified, 
towards their Father’s house for the substance, | and were now going to seal it with their blood. 


the water of regeneration, the bread of life, and 


He and Marmaduke Stevenson were then 


the new wine of the kingdom. Now names, | executed, who died full of the joy of the Lord, 
notions, traditions, controversies, honours, | and stood fast in him, their rock and founda- 


riches, compliments, pastimes, are little re- 
garded when death the king of terrors is in 
view, and the Great Judge stands at the door, 
who, without respect of persons, judgeth and 
rewardeth according to every man’s work. 

Now nothing will administer comfort, but 
the inward absolution of our holy High Priest, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, nothing but the unction 
of the blessed Spirit of intercession and adop- 
tion. Here those who have loved God above 
all, and their neighbours as themselves, are 
found to have the best religion; and to be the 
true believers in Christ, and witnesses of his 
redemption and salvation ; and those to be the 
true scholars who have been taught by the 
grace of Ged, which brings salvation, and hath 
appeared unto all men, to deny ungodliness 
and the world’s lusts, and to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world. 

There we may find the righteous, with 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, encou- 
raging and blessing their posterity—with Mo- 
ses, going up to the top of the mount to take a 
view of the good land—with Joshua, engaging 
others to serve the Lord—with Samuel, mourn- 
ing and praying for those who have forsaken 
him—with David, expressing their faith in his 
promises; and with Job, Simeon, Stephen, 
Paul, and other faithful servants and followers 
of Christ, embracing death, hastening to meet 
it, longing to be dissolved, and to be with him, 
their captain and rewarder. ‘Thus preaching 
and praying experimentally, and praising the 
Lord as the Holy Spirit gives utterance, upon 
a death-bed, has often proved an affecting, 
tendering and converting season to many. ‘To 
such a house of mourning, or shall it not be 
said rejoicing, thou art kindly invited, Chris- 
tian reader; when by hearing the dying songs 
and sayings of the ransomed and redeemed, 
who knew in whom they had believed, thou 
mayest also come to know and believe in the 
true Light, which enlightens every man that 
cometh into the world. 

It was by the inshining thereof, that the feet 
of these blessed ones, now at rest in the Lord, 
as of all the righteous in ages past, were guided 
into the way of truth and peace. This opened 
their states, tried their reins, sifted their words, 


| tion 5 their countenances not changing when 
\the halters were put about their necks. Ina 
| paper which W. R. offered to his persecutors, 
| he says, **I rejoice that the Lord is with me, 
the Ancient of days, the life of the suffering 
seed, for which I am freely given up, and 
singly do stand in the will of God; for to me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain. ‘Truly I 
have great desire and will herein, knowing that 
the Lord is with me, whatever ignorant men 
shall be able to say against me. For the wit- 
ness of the Spirit 1 have received, and the pre- 
sence of the Lord and his heavenly life doth 
accompany me; so that I can say in truth, and 
from an upright heart, blessed be the Lord God 
of-my life, who hath counted me worthy, 
and called me hereunto, to bear my testimony 
against ungodly and unrighteous men, who 
seek to take away the life of the righteous 
without a cause.” 

Mary Dyer said, ** No eye can see, no ear 
ean hear, no tongue can speak, no heart can 
understand the sweet incomes and refreshings 
of the Spirit of the Lord which I now enjoy.” 
In a letter to the court, she says, “I leave these 
lines with you, appealing to the faithful and 
true witness of God, which is one in all con- 
sciences, before whom we must all appear, 
with whom I shall eternally rest in everlasting 
joy and peace, whether you will hear or for- 
bear: with him is my reward, with whom to 
live is my joy, and to die is my gain.” 

When the court told Wm. Leddra that he 
was found guilty and was to die, he asked what 
evil have I done—The court answered, He had 
owned that those who were put to death were 
innocent, and that he would not put off his hat 
in court, and he would say thee and thou to the 
magistrate. ‘Then you put me to death for 
speaking English, and for not pulling off my 
clothes.” In the meekness of the spirit of 
Jesus, and resigned to the will of God to seal 
with his blood the truth of the testimony he 
had borne, he declared as he was about to 
ascend the ladder, * All that will be Christ's 
disciples, must take up the cross. For bearing 
my testimony for the Lord against deceivers 
and deceived, am I brought here to suffer.” 
As the executioner was putting the halter about 
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THE FRIEND. 


his neck he said, “I commit my cause to thee, with its burthen, and impeded its progress. 
O God,” and as he was turning off, like the | Upon this, it alighted again on the gravel walk, | Hawait, Maui, Oahu, and Kanai, there are 357 
martyr Stephen—* Lord Jesus receive my | deliberately sawed off one wing, and then| schools in which the elementary branches, 
spirit.” These men would not sell their reli-| another, and having thus removed the cause of | reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography, 


gious principles for any worldly honour or|its embarrassment, flew off with its booty.| are taught. 


profit. The love of popularity had no place in 
their hearts. They consulted not with flesh 
and blood, but in true singleness of soul gave 
themselves up Lord to be led about by 
him, to do and ® suffer whatever he appointed 
or permitted to come upon them. Would the 
rich, the fashionable and the complaisant 


Here we have contrivance and re-contrivance ; 
a resolution accommodated to the case, judi- 
ciously formed and executed, and, on the dis- 
covery of a new impediment, a new plan 
adopted, by which final success was obtained. 
There is undoubtedly something more than 
instinct in all this, and yet we call the wasp a 


Quaker of the present day forego his splendid | despicable and hateful insect.—Duncan’s Sa- 
mansion, his beautiful grounds, his productive | cred Philosophy of the Seasons. 


business, his reputation .and his sensual de- 
lights, and thus hazard his life for the testimony 
of Jesus. Do we not perceive a disposition to 
carve out a new profession of religion, and to 
bend and interpret the Scriptures to support it, 


The Green Mossy Banks where the Butter- 
cups Grew. 


BY EMMA B. WELBY. 


which has more influence upon the head than | Oh, my thoughts are away where my infancy flew, 
upon the heart—a religion which the world| Near the green mossy banks where the butter-cups 


will approbate—without the daily cross and de- 
nial of self, in which the pride, the earthly dig- 
nity and the consequence of the man may 

left in all its native strength ? 


grew ; 

Where the bright silver fountain eternally played, 
First laughing in sunshine, then singing in shade. 
There of’t in my childhood I've wandered in play, 


And is there NO | Flinging ap the cool drops in a showery spray, 


danger that an influence founded on wealth and | Till my small naked feet were all bathed in bright dew, 
station, ur perhaps on the possession of a little | 4s | played on the bank where the butter.cups grew. 
learning joined with a plain exterior, and re-| How softly that green bank sloped down from the hill, 


commended by a smooth and courteous mien, 
may gain the ascendency in some parts of our 


religious society, and come to rule in place of | 


To the spot where the fountain grew suddenly still ! 
How cool was the shadow the long branchés gave, 

As they hung from the willow and cipp'd in the wave! 
And then each pale lily that slept on the stream, 


the Head of the church, to the oppression and | Rose and fell with the waves as if stirred by a dream, 


great suffering of the humble, self-denying fol- 
lowers of the Light? Do not such in some 
places consider themselves as more entifled to 
precedence and rule in the church than the poor 
and illiterate member, who nevertheless may 
be the"baptized and quickened servant of the 
Lord Jesus,—entrusted by him with spiritual 
gifis for the edification and care of the house- 
hold of faith ? 

Edward Burrough, who loved not his life 
unto the death, but freely gave himself up to 
suffer in his divine Master’s cause, when shut 
up in a filthy prison, where from the closeness 
of the confinement and the poisonous atmos- 
phere, he and others took sick and died, declared 
a little before the close, ** 1 have had a testimony 
of the Lord’s love to me from my youth, and 
my heart hath been given up to do his will; 1 
have preached the gospel freely in this city, 
and have often given up my life for the gospel’s 
sake: Lord rip open my heart and see if it be 
not right before thee.”’—*There lies no iniquity 
at my door ; but the presence of the Lord is with 
me, and his life, I feel justifies me”. Again, 
«Though this body of clay must turn to dust, 
yet I have this testimony, that I have served 
God in my generation; and that Spirit which 
hath lived and acted, and ruled in me, SHALL 
YET BREAK FORTH IN THOUSANDS.” 


Contrivances of Animals.—As Dr. Darwin 
was walking one day in his garden, he per- 
ceived a wasp upon the gravel walk, with a 
large fly, nearly as big as itself, which it had 
caught. Kneeling down, he distinctly saw it 
cut off the head and abdomen, and then taking 


up with its feet the trunk, or middle portion of 


the body, to which the wings remained attach- 
ed, fly away; but a breeze of wind, acting on 
the wings of the fly, turned round the wasp 


While my home ‘mid the vine-leaves rose soft on my | 


view, 
As I played on the bank where the butter-cups grew. 


The beautiful things, how I watched them unfold, 
Till they lifted their delicate vases of gold ; 

| O, never a spot since those days have I seen, 

With leaves of such freshness, and flowers of such 
sheen ; 

How glad was my spirit, for then there was nuught 
To burthen its wing save some beautiful thought, 
Breaking up from its depths-each wild wind that blew, 
O’er the green mossy bank where the butter-cups 

grew. 


The paths I have trod I would quickly retrace, 

Could I win back the gladness that looked from my 
face. 

As I cooled my warm lip in the fountain I love, 

With a spirit as pure as the wing of a dove, 

Could I wander again where my forehead was starr’d, 

With the beauty that dwelt in my bosom unmarr’d ; 

And calm as a child, in the starlight and dew, 

Fall asleep on the bank where the butter-cups grew. 


Cure for Diseased Peach Trees.—To one 
part of saltpetre add eight parts of common salt, 
and place about one pound of this mixture on 
the surface of the ground, about the roots, and 
in immediate contact with the trunk of the tree. 
It is said this will effectually destroy the 
worm. 

Some farmers sow their peach orchards over 
with this mixture, at the rate of two bushels to 
the acre. They find that this process preserves 

the trees admirably; prevents the yellows, 
destroys the worms, ahd increases the size of 
the fruit. 

Asparagus.—This excellent vegetable, in 
its natural state, grows near the borders of the 


sea; and therefore likes a saline soil. Beef or 


pork brine thrown on an asparagus bed greatly 
promotes its growth, and at the same time kills 
the weeds. 














Education in the Sandwich Islands.—In 


In these schools there are 505 
teachers, and 18,034 scholars. — Philadelphia 
Gazette. 
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As a consequence of the declining health of 
the late Adam Waldie, combined with other 
circumstances, it became expedient not many 
weeks ago, to make new arrangements for the 
printing of * The Friend,” an occasion which 
to those immediately concerned, was truly a 
matter of regret. His contractwith us com- 
menced soon after the establishment of the 
Journal, and now that he is no more, we 
cheerfully bear testimony to the ability and 
faithfulness with which he fulfilled his engage- 
ments with us, and to the uniform suavity and 
kindness of his deportment. An offer was 
made by his successors to perform the work 
for us in the same printing office, and a tempo- 
rary arrangement was accordingly entered into 
with them. A few days since, however, we 
received a communication informing us that it 
would be convenient for them to be released 
from the contract. ‘Thus situated, the neces- 
sity was imposed upon us to make another 
choice, and we have the satisfaction to an- 
nounce to our patrons that we have succeeded 
in forming an agreement with Joseph and Wil- 
liam Kite, and that the paper will in future be 
printed by them, their printing establishment 
being in the same block on Carpenter street in 
which A. Waldie occupied a part. ‘This ar- 
rangement, we flatter ourselves will prove of 
advantage to the concern in various points of 
view, and operate as afresh stimulus to exer- 
tion in sustaining the character of the Journal 
in a manner that will be acceptable on all 
hands. Contributions for its pages, addressed 
to the Editor, may be forwarded, as heretofore, 
to the publishing office, No. 50 North Fourth 
street, at the front door of which is placed a 
box for their reception. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL, 


The Committee to superintend the boarding 
school at West Town, will meet in Philadel- 
phia on sixth day tenth of next month, at three 
o’clock P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on the 
same day at ten o’clock A. M. 

The Visiting Committee to assemble at the 
school on seventh day the fourth of the month. 

Tuomas Kinser, Clerk. 

Philadelphia. 5th month, 28th, 1842. 


A a en et 


Diep, at Greenwich, Cumberland cvunty, N. J., on 
the morning of Fifth day, the 2lst instant, Mary 
Suerrarp, wife of John Sheppard, in the seventy. 
third year of her age. The deceased was an elder of 
Greenwich Particular Meeting, and her removal from 
amongst them will long be felt by the small company 
of which she has for many years been an active and 
valued member. 


